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THE ORGANIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL FORCE 

Introductory. At this time nearly all serious minds are preoccupied 
with the problem how, after the European war, peace may be most 
effectively promoted and maintained. Thoughts are turned toward the 
question what is the best international system for the sustenance of 
higher international justice — a revitalized Concert of Europe, or of the 
world, or some new application of the "balance of power" principle. 
There are those who consider the "balance of power" doctrine to have 
outlived its usefulness, and to have shown itself productive of mischief; 
others would retain or reconstruct existing alliances in a form more 
efficacious for the preservation of international peace. Statesmanship 
will have to face many other difficult problems of international relation- 
ship after the war, and internationalists will be impelled to give a greatly 
increased share of their attention to the sanctions of international law 
and to the political conditions essential to its maintenance and develop- 
ment. Such questions call for an understanding of aspects of the life 
of the international community that are now much more strongly 
accentuated than they were before the war, and that can scarcely fail to 
attract scientific study to factors in the general situation the importance 
of which till recently was underrated. These practical problems demand 
in some degree philosophical study of the structure of the international 
community; as pure science precedes applied science, the communal life 
of States must be analyzed before light can be thrown on the issues of 
practical statecraft. The question how international force is to be 
organized, so as to render most effective aid to the cause of justice, pre- 
supposes for its satisfactory solution an inquiry into the actual con- 
stitution of the international society. States, moreover, can wisely order 
their future only by acting with full knowledge of the lessons of history. 
The interpretation of history is a necessary point of departure for the 
statesman and the publicist, if they are to offer sound proposals for 
practical action. But one is powerless to extract any meaning from 
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history without understanding the social processes of which conspicuous 
historical events are but the surface manifestations. One must read 
history in the light of political science to grasp its meaning. Thus we 
are led inevitably, as a preliminary to any practical program, or to any 
interpretation of recent history, to the task of surveying the actual 
distribution, transformation, and organization of international force, 
and of stating in analytical terms the relation between these processes 
and the maintenance of international right — that is, order and justice. 
The conceptions of international force and of international power are so 
closely related as to be almost identical, but in this investigation we 
prefer the concept of force as something more positive and more tangible 
than power, which is latent force, or that which may develop actual force. 
For this reason the propositions here elaborated apply equally to the 
organization of international power — to the establishment of that 
authority through which the supremacy of law is effectuated and 
secured. 

The Relation of Force to Right. It is as true of international law as of 
other law that force is necessary as a means to the establishment of 
social order. 

Stammler, even if his main positions cannot be accepted unreservedly, 
has the merit of having shown, with admirable clearness, the necessity 
for force as a means to the maintenance of right. His idealism con- 
sequently does not suffer from that undervaluation of mechanical con- 
ceptions, that anti-positivistic tendency, which has deprived idealis- 
tic interpretations of law, as a whole, of fruitfulness. His view is thus 
summed up by Dr. Berolzheimer: 

Convention makes its appeal to the individual. Those who conform 
to it do so of their own accord. If social life were organized exclusively 
upon the basis of convention, it would affect only "certain men with 
certain qualifications." Hence convention does not account for the 
entire range of social life. " Convention alone cannot produce an orderly 
social life or even approximate it." Legal coercion alone has within it 
the capacity to regulate all phases of social life; and therein lies its 
justification — " as a necessary means to the establishment of the principle 
of order in the social life of man." * 

This argument, which applies to legal coercion, would not be changed 
1 The World's Legal Philosophies, Boston, 1912, 407. 
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in any essential respect if it were made to apply to moral force, 2 which is 
equally necessary to the maintenance of the moral order. If the moral 
system were itself organized solely upon the basis of convention, it too 
would affect only "certain men with certain qualifications." There 
would be no way of securing the triumph of the higher over the lower 
conscience. Just as pressure must be applied to conduct in order to 
prevent lawlessness, it must likewise be applied to motives, as well as to 
acts, if moral anarchy is to be avoided and the supremacy of a lofty 
moral code is to be achieved. Force is therefore the necessary instru- 
ment of right, alike in the moral and in the legal sphere. 

The Specific Force of Right. All force thus exerted for the maintenance 
of right, however, is not deliberately chosen; all such force need not be 
the artificially selected mechanical means to a desired end. Men will 
spontaneously exert the strength at their command to achieve what their 
will desires, without making any calculation of its efficacy and, indeed, 
without any conscious exertion of the resources at their command. The 
instinct of social reprobation, which may be as effective in arresting 
wrongdoing as deliberate persuasion, is an example of this spontaneous 
force. But it is not only in the subjective or psychic sphere that force 
may be exercised spontaneously. In the realm of physical force, like- 
wise, a ruling class in possession of political and economic power will 
often set various agencies in motion which are not deliberately chosen 
but which act, as it were, of their own accord. 

3 "Moral force," in this discussion, is used in the sense of coercive activity animated 
by a moral purpose, as distinguished from an arbitrary or passionate impulse; moral 
force is thus the opposite of brute force, and is synonymous with righteous or spir- 
itualized force. 

Many discussions of the element of force, in social life, are clouded by a vague 
terminology. It would be less confusing if writers, when they meant brute force or 
arbitrary force, always employed a more specific term than "force" in a general 
sense. 

The distinction between the kinds of force is more important than that between the 
modes of its exercise. Moral force, legal force, and arbitrary force, for example, are 
different kinds of force. All varieties of compulsion may operate externally, upon 
the physical person, or merely internally, upon the will. The fear of physical con- 
sequences may be quite as effective in procuring obedience to the force-agent as an 
actually suffered external compulsion. After the primary division between the 
varieties of force, a subdivision can thus be made between physical or external force 
and psychical or internal force. 
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Furthermore, it will be seen on closer examination that not only may 
force sometimes be spontaneous; rather, it is always in its essence, in the 
last analysis, wholly spontaneous. For external forces cannot be set in 
motion except by virtue of some force which masters those agencies. 
Legal coercion could not be exercised by any number of men unless they 
were in possession of the instrumentalities by which it could be effected; 
force is therefore in its essence nothing but the action of the will itself, 
employing such agencies as are within its reach, the force being great or 
little as those agencies are great or little. The will does not determine 
the strength of the agencies, for it is beyond its control. The will has a 
certain latitude in determining the amount of force that shall be exerted 
at a given moment, but cannot increase the force beyond the maximum 
allotted to it by the operation of immutable natural laws. 

This brings us to the specific force of moral and legal right, that is, if 
right be treated, for the present purpose, not as an objective, intel- 
lectualized concept denuded of volitional content, but as a phase of the 
human will, a dynamic, psychological conception. Only in the latter 
sense are we at all justified in speaking of force as an attribute of 
right. 

The Distribution of Force in a Society. The first distinction likely to 
occur, in seeking a classification of force, 3 is doubtless that between 
physical or actual and psychic or volitional force, the former operating 
upon the physical person or upon physical objects and the latter operat- 
ing only in the region of motives. But this distinction, though impor- 
tant, relates to the degree or quantity of force rather than to its kind, 
and is secondary, in any consideration of the nature of force and its 
distribution. 

First may be considered bodily force, which arises merely from the 
strength and endurance of the human frame. We need not inquire into 
the obscure biological principles which insure for some men greater 
strength than others; it is sufficient to say that the distribution of bodily 

'Throughout this paper "force" is used in the ordinary mechanical sense of 
compulsion or pressure, or the agency exciting such pressure, not in the sense of a 
metaphysical entity supposed to cause social phenomena. "Social force," as here 
conceived, is thus clearly distinguishable from that other concept of "social force" 
which has been criticized, perhaps properly, as unscientific. See "The Social Forces 
Error," by Edward Cary Hayes, American Journal of Sociology, xvi, 613 (Mar. 1911). 
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force is virtually unrelated to the distribution of the other kinds of 
force of which we shall speak. 

A second form of force may be called appetitive force. The conception 
may seem novel but seems a necessary link in the chain here constructed. 
The desires of men give rise to forces which have a most far-reaching 
effect on the constitution of society. Men's appetites, bodily and 
mental, determine the habits of a society and lay the foundation for a 
complex of moral, economic, and political pressures. In a society that 
lives for conquest the military class will surely be stronger than any 
other. In a society that lives for trade the commercial class will be 
supreme. The appetites of large numbers of people exert their pressure 
upon the life of the community as a whole, and may have a preponderat- 
ing influence upon its interests. From an economic point of view it is 
not the producers alone who have power, on the contrary the consumers 
dictate what shall be produced and in what quantity. The distribution 
of appetitive force can be described only by answering the question what 
needs are regarded as most imperative, what appetites are shared by the 
largest number, what appetites are shared by people in possession of the 
largest economic resources for gratifying them. The answer to this 
question will thus be determined in part by the distribution of the other 
branch of economic force, wealth force or productive force. 

Productive force is the force exerted by those who create things, 
whether goods or services, to satisfy human wants. Productive capacity 
varies so widely that some men are strong and others weak. Production, 
moreover, both limits consumption and is limited by it, and while it 
might look, therefore, as if neither producers nor consumers could secure 
a preponderance of power, in practice it works otherwise, as the advan- 
tage will usually be found on one or the other side. It is normally, 
however, the producer who accumulates the surplus fund, and his posses- 
sion of that fund turns the scale in his favor. He is thenceforward in a 
position to dictate somewhat to the consumer and to other producers. 
This advantage is passed on to subsequent owners of his wealth who 
have succeeded to the power he exercises without doing anything to 
earn it. 

The chief factor in economic force is wealth, whether producers' or 
consumers' wealth, so the distribution of economic force is generally 
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synonymous with the distribution of wealth. That distribution is 
determined by the distribution of productive ability as evaluated by the 
consumers' wants. Likewise the economic force of wealth is in large 
measure shifted or delegated to the producers ministering to the wants 
of the wealthy class, who derive their power from the implied consent of 
the wealthy class to their operations. 

Moral force is appetitive force raised to the higher level of desires 
directed not toward immediate practical ends but the ultimate welfare 
of society. All degrees of elevation are thus possible to moral force. 
But the efficacy of the force and its elevation may be wholly different 
things. Moral force may be efficacious on a low place of exaltation. 
The efficacy may be secured merely by the concurrence in the same 
person of a lower form of moral force and of economic or political force. 
For it is an error to suppose that the arguments of moral force are ad- 
dressed only to the conscience; they are addressed also to the fear of 
those in authority and to the discretion which seeks to retain the good 
will of the economically powerful. The normal intermingling of moral 
and economic force is evidenced by the virtues common to morality and 
to economic life, which express the valuation of moral ideals in terms of 
the actual economic order. A supermundane, disinterested morality 
seeks to disentangle itself of these worldly ties. It expresses, however, 
only the aspiration to a purer economic system, — though the aspiration 
be unconscious, — which should witness the economic salvation of virtue. 
In a society of elevated tastes and habits the appetitive and productive 
activities of men would be lifted to the level of purified conscience, a 
high value would be set upon the worthiest personal capacities, and 
wealth and virtue would coalesce. The actual distribution of moral 
force roughly conforms to the actual distribution of economic power. 
The ideal distribution of religion, transcending the facts of social life, 
which would give virtue its reward in heaven, merely shifts from this 
world to the next the realization of that which the moral system regards 
essential to its vindication. 

Political force is not only that force which we see in an organized 
government, but the force of one person's control of another which 
furnishes the inner substance of which organized political power is 
merely the outward form. Political force, unlike economic force, extends 
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beyond particular transactions into a super-economic field; it demands a 
more general submission from the individual and offers a fuller expres- 
sion of the desire for personal power. Its distribution follows that of 
economic and moral force, from which it is commonly derived. 

Bight has the Support of Collective Social Force. The foregoing survey 
of the distribution of force can be regarded as only tentative and pre- 
liminary — tentative because the different kinds of force so overlap and 
depend upon one another that an accurate presentation of the interrela- 
tions would necessitate an elaborate exposition 4 that is not practicable 
in this place, and preliminary because the general propositions just laid 
down, which can be treated only as rough approximations to sound 
analytical principles, instead of solving the problem of the distribution of 
force, simply present that problem in a clearer light, and leave open the 
fundamental question which it will now be our endeavor to treat more 
fruitfully. 

It has already been seen that economic, moral, and political force 
roughly conform to the same scheme of distribution and may therefore 
be treated, roughly at least, as different phases of a single social force. 
As the larger topic of our discussion is the relation between force and 
right, this conception of a single social force presents that topic in an 
altogether different aspect from what would be the case if a conflict 
rather than a unison of forces had to be taken into account. If, for 
example, there were a conflict between moral and economic force this 
conflict would have to be resolved before it could be determined what 
force right could call to its aid. Instead, there is no tangle of con- 
flicting forms of force to be unraveled, for right rallies the collective 
social force to its support, and the force being homogeneous, the only 
conflict is that between the force and the obstacles it has to overcome, 
that arising from the struggle between competing forces similarly con- 
stituted for supremacy. We have therefore to consider the struggle for 
right in relation to this struggle of social force itself for supremacy. 

The Problem of Social Force is More Psychological than Mechanical. 
It has been a common error to conceive of social force as similar to 
physical force, and consequently to treat the struggle of competing social 

1 So far as the writer is aware, the literature of social science offers no extended and 
scientifically thorough treatment of the subject. 
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forces as a blind mechanical process. This mistake results from the 
failure to perceive that the intensity of social force is determined by 
causes which are internal to its constitution, and that the problem is 
consequently not so much that of the external operations of a social 
force as that of the manner in which its strength is self-determined. 
Given two or more forces of fixed quantity, it is no doubt interesting to 
predict what will be the result of their collision, but as a matter of fact 
such forces never have a fixed quantity, and their intensity is governed 
by psychic causes which though elusive are important as constituting the 
very essence of the problem. There can therefore be no economic 
interpretation of history which arbitrarily abstracts from the complex 
of social force we have considered its quasi-mechanical activity and 
ignores the essential moral element of the complex. Nor can there be 
a valid economic interpretation of history which, though recognizing 
the moral element, and even correlating it with the mechanical after 
the fashion of pragmatistic philosophy, banishes it to a purely subjective 
realm and denies its efficacy as an agency co-operating with economic 
force in all the physical operations of the latter. Economic force is, 
indeed, determined by the tastes, habits, desires, and aptitudes of men, 
and when we consider the positive force thus generated within the 
human constitution we find that to define it solely in either economic 
or moral terms would be a misinterpretation; no simple physical formula 
will suffice to express the complex nature of social force, and we are 
driven to the selection of a broader conception, one more psychological 
than mechanical. 5 

6 "Wenn wir fragen: giebt es denn Uberhaupt ein VSlkerrecht? so treten uns zwei 
einander widersprechende, aber gleioh unhaltbare extreme Anschauungen vom 
internationalen Leben der Staaten entgegen. Die eine, naturalistische [ihr gegeniiber 
steht die ebenso falsche, moralisirende Auffassung der liberalen Theorie], als deren 
Hauptvertreter wir Machiavelli schon kennen gelernt haben, geht von dem Satze aus: 
der Staat ist Macht schlechthin, er darf Alles thun, was ihm ntitzlich ist; er kann sich 
also an kein Vblkerrecht binden, seine Stellung zu anderen Staaten bestimmt sich 
rein mechanisch nach dem Verhaltniss der Krafte. Diese Anschauung kann man nur 
von ihrem eigenen Standpunkt widerlegen. Man muss ihr zunachst zugeben, dass 
der Staat physische Macht ist; will er das aber einzig und allein sein, ohne Vernunft 
und Gewissen, so kann er sich auch nicht mehr im Zustande eigener Sicherheit be- 
haupten. Auch die Naturalisten geben zu, dass den Staat den Zweck hat, Ordnung im 
Inneren zu schaffen; wie kann er das, wenn er nach Aussen sich an kein Recht binden 
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The Force of the Ethos. Such a conception is found in the activity of 
the ethos, using the term to express the externally acting character of a 
person, or combination of persons, so exerting itself as to affect one or 
more other persons. The term is useful because it covers the entire 
range of human motives, not moral alone but economic and political 
as well. 

Without resistance there can be no force. Strength is a relative con- 
ception, implying comparison with weakness. In considering social 
force, therefore, we must conceive of resistance existing, for without 
resistance there would be nothing to which the term "social force" could 
be applied. Now of two contending social forces, one may prove the 
stronger either by completely destroying the other, or by restricting the 
other to a limited field of operation in which it will not clash with the 
first. If the two forces are evenly balanced of course force in the strict 
sense of a coercive agency does not exist. 

In the actual life of the social order we are sometimes confronted with 
the spectacle of one force destroying another, but the more typical 
phenomenon is that of co-operation between forces, one weak another 
strong, which have worked their way to a sort of harmony, with respec- 
tive spheres of operation that do not overlap. In such instances we are 
far from finding the major force omnipotent; on the contrary, limits are 
set even to the power wielded by the despot. But the fact that force is 
thus limited does not render it subservient. Forces which, when we 
abstract the element of human personality, seem about equal turn out 
to be very unequal when we recognize the impropriety of such an ab- 
straction, for force is of concern chiefly as an attribute of human per- 
sonality. In the case of the despot a great power, though limited, is 
lodged in the hands of a single being; a great power, though minatory, is 

will? Ein Staat, der grundsatzlich Treu und Glauben verachten wollte, wilrde 
best'andig von Feinden bedroht sein und also seinen Zweck, physische Macht zu 
Bein, gar nicht erreichen konnen. Das bestatigt die historische Erfahrung; auch 
Machiavelli's Ideal des Fiirsten, Cesare Borgia, fiel schliesslich selber in die Grube, 
die er Anderen gegraben hatte. Denn der Staat ist nicht physische Macht als Selbst- 
zweck, er ist Macht, um die h5heren Guter der Menschen zu schiitzen und zu 
befOrdern. Die reine Machtlehre ist als solche vollig inhaltlos, und sie ist unsittlich 
darum, weil sie sich innerlich nicht zu rechtfertigen vermag." — Treitschke, Politik, 
2d ed., Leipzig, 1899, ii, 542. 
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broken up among his subjects in such small particles as to leave to them, 
as individuals, only an insignificant scrap of authority. 

The ethos of the ruling class in any community, aspiring to and 
achieving authority by virtue of that ethos, is not powerful enough to 
crush the ethos of the subject class out of existence; on the contrary it 
derives its power equally from the voluntary or forced permission of the 
subject ethos, which accepts the sole conditions upon which harmony is 
feasible. 

The chief purpose of the ethos is the distribution of personal power, 
the latter signifying the fullest possible' expression of personality, the 
fullest means for the gratification of higher motives. In the conflict of 
ethea, they unconsciously accept the expediency of reciprocal accommo- 
dation, as the only means of escaping impairment of their energy by the 
penalty of conquest. In a narrower sense it is the ethos of the economic 
and political magnates, of the most potent administrators of the re- 
wards and penalties of positive morality, which triumphs. In a wider 
sense the victory is with the collective ethos formed out of a harmony 
of co-ordinated special ethea united as members of one body. But this 
larger ethos is the auxiliary of the might of the strong; it is therefore 
doubly prized as assuring their own interests, that is, maintaining their 
own ethos, and as apportioning power to their own profit on the basis of 
the widest possible conception of social order. 

How the Strength of the Ethos is Determined. It may readily be seen 
that in determining the strength of an ethos the number of the in- 
dividuals asserting it is a factor not to be disregarded. Other things 
being equal, the numerically stronger faction will triumph. But this 
holds true as a general proposition only where the other conditions are 
equal, for frequently the victory goes not to the many but to the few, or 
even to a solitary individual. What is far more important than numbers, 
therefore, is the command of physical force, and which side will win is 
more a question of the physical force available than of the number of 
persons championing a given ethos. By such physical force we mean 
command of the physical instruments of the ethos, that is economic 
goods of such a nature as to confer power, military force, the force of 
police exercised in a peaceful State, and actual bodily force to which men 
may submit more through fear than through weakness; we mean the 
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economic force which impoverishes, the political force which restricts 
freedom of action, the moral force which darkens the future of the dis- 
graced person. The line between psychical or internal and physical or 
external force is hard to draw, and we are not here concerned with this 
distinction, emphasis being laid, in the somewhat loose expression of 
"physical force," on the efficacious instruments through which power 
may operate externally to achieve its will, whatever the nature of these 
agencies, physical or human. Obviously the working strength of the 
ethos is determined by the magnitude of the external resources thus 
available, of whatever kind. 

But this does not answer the question what determines the strength of 
the ethos, for the reason that it throws no light on the manner in which 
command of these agencies is acquired, that is, on the internal charac- 
teristics by virtue of which an ethos is able to master these agencies. 
The strength we have considered is an extrinsic matter; what is impor- 
tant is the strength that is intrinsic, that proceeds from the ethos itself, 
what may be called the inherent force of the ethos. 

The Inherent Force of the Ethos. It is a mistake to suppose that men, 
by passing a great fund of wealth from hand to hand, can pay for all the 
services they require solely in instruments of exchange, retaining full 
possession of their liberty. On the other hand, parts of this liberty have 
often to be surrendered in order that the necessities of social life may be 
procured. The individuals who render service may perform services so 
valuable and so necessary that they cannot be repaid in possessions or 
offsetting services alone, but must be repaid by a partial forfeiture of 
personal freedom. All those who serve therefore will not be servants; 
some will become masters. Mastery, except in those cases where it is 
acquired by brutal violence, passes into the hands of those who perform 
great and singular services for which they are compensated by becoming 
endued with power. It is easy to verify the truth of this statement in 
the case of the statesman, the general, or the commercial magnate. 
A difficulty arises when we consider hereditary wealth and the hereditary 
power springing from it, but this difficulty is apparent rather than real, 
for the power recognized by society in this instance is really that of the 
original owner of the wealth who was rewarded by being permitted to 
dispose of what he had created in whatever manner he saw fit. 
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Better expressed, the quality by virtue of which personal mastery is 
ordinarily won is wealth of personality. It is capacity for high attain- 
ment, normally recognized and rewarded by society in proportion to its 
worth. Such capacity works for the realization of a high standard in the 
administration of practical affairs and in all- other departments of human 
activity. It is an ethos progressing through successive stages of progres- 
sive development, from the lowest to the highest. It strives ever up- 
ward toward the ideal of increased efficiency of economic and political 
organization and of exalted moral principle translated into the actualities 
of an advancing social order. 

The inherent strength of the ethos thus depends upon its exaltation, 
but stress must be laid on the fact that this does not refer to moral 
elevation alone, but to that moral elevation which intermingles with 
enlightened motives with respect to economic and political interests. 
In the final stage of their development, a lofty, disinterested morality, 
an able and enlightened statesmanship, and wisdom in securing the best 
possible organization of economic resources, would be but different 
phases of the same thing. The correlation of the three is evident in that 
final, ideal stage. But the correlation is also found in the lower stages of 
the ethos; a somewhat selfish positive morality is joined to an incapacity 
for economic organization upon a high scale of efficiency, and to a bun- 
gling, opportunistic statecraft that can hardly secure for society any 
solid or lasting well-being. 

It is but a corollary of this to say that a higher ethos is more efficacious 
in action, other things being equal, than a lower ethos. When a higher 
and a lower civilization come into collision, as in the event of war 
between an advanced and a backward people, the advantage lies not 
with the side possessing the stronger armament but with the side which 
has progressed further in the art and science of war. The advantage, in 
other words, is with the ethos as the origin of military efficiency as of 
efficiency of other sorts. 

In Reality, However, the Positive Force of the Ethos Does Not Conform to 
its Inherent Force. In this consideration of the inherent force of the 
ethos, we choose an ideal standard of comparison by which to estimate 
its strength; we have in mind the ideal standard of an elevated ethos, 
and we determine the strength of an existing ethos with reference to 
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that rather than to the strength of an actual competitor. If, however, 
we compare two existing ethea which are competing with each other, it 
is not practicable thus to extract the kernel of the ethos and to segregate 
it from the concrete realities of an actual struggle, for the realities of the 
actual situation may neutralize the effect of these estimates of a single 
segregated factor. When we view an actual conflict of ethea, we are, 
indeed, more concerned with their external activity and the actual 
process of their interaction than with the fountain sources from which 
they derive their strength. We are compelled, in such an event, to 
recognize that the problem turns itself into one of the result of collision 
between two quasi-mechanical forces. The victory will go to the side in 
actual possession of the most powerful quasi-mechanical agencies. 
Consequently, while in the long run the higher ethos will no doubt tend 
to dominate the lower, in the actual struggle supremacy is decided solely 
by the efncacity of the dynamic resources at their command. When 
Germany and Russia, let us say, meet in war, it is not a question whether 
the ethos of Germany or of Russia is higher, for then we would too 
readily predict victory for Germany. On the contrary, the victory will 
depend not on this factor, except to a contributory extent, but upon the 
relative strength of the military, economic, political, and moral resources 
which may be employed by each of the two countries to mass a terrific 
and inexhaustible energy that may be directed upon the enemy. It is 
thus a question of the external force which the two governments exert 
upon their own populations, as well as of the external force which they 
apply against each other. It is also a question of the external force, 
moral, political, or economic, exerted by Germany and Russia upon 
other nations in such a manner as to secure the aid of any of them to the 
belligerents. Here, likewise, we are concerned with real quantities, the 
forces actually exerted, rather than with the inherent force of the ethos, 
for a peaceful victory of the ethos of Russia over that of France is 
possible as the result of the interplay of quasi-mechanical forces without 
conceding the inherent supremacy of the ethos of Russia to that of 
France. The positive force of the ethos, therefore, may be far in excess 
of its inherent force, and likewise it may be much less, for civilization is 
of slow growth, and the inertia of backward peoples must be overcome 
before the force of the higher ethos can always succeed in rallying the 
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support of the powerful instrumentalities that are necessary to its 
triumph. It is the strength of these instrumentalities alone that deter- 
mines the issue of a specific conflict, and in this respect the quasi- 
mechanical interpretation of social strife is useful. Its inadequacy is 
found only in its inability to see, in that strife, anything but a collision of 
blind, brute forces, anything but a coarse trial of strength which tends 
toward no ideal goal, anything but a weary struggle for the "survival of 
the fittest" which, conceived in mechanical terms, can only obscure the 
profounder meaning of that warfare for higher civilization which is 
constantly being waged between nations and between the various 
strata of society. 

How Ethos Force is Distributed within a Community. Let us imagine 
the case of a number of separate groups existing, not as parts of a com- 
munity, but as isolated elements. Each would then exercise its own 
appropriate force, and if the groups were contiguous, the forces could 
not fail to operate partly at least upon the same objects. The forces 
would thus be in physical contact, collision would be inevitable, and in 
the end resistance would be so overcome as to bring about a harmony 
between the contiguous forces. The various ethea would thus unite to 
form a new ethos, that of the community, and this ethos would distribute 
the forces, or rather the collective force, in such a manner as to establish 
order and regularity. This may serve as a description of the process by 
means of which the ethos of a society or nation is consolidated, and how, 
its unity having been achieved, that unity maintains itself. 

Yet it should not be assumed that the consolidation will always be 
complete. If the stronger forces unite, little attention will be paid to the 
weaker forces, which though denied emcacity of action will nevertheless 
maintain a certain momentum of their own. But the union of the 
stronger forces, even though they are in physical contact, may encounter 
obstacles. In the absence of any physical barrier between them, there 
may be a psychical barrier. The ethea may be kept apart by a difference 
of language, for example, which obstructs the normal communication 
between ethea and prevents them from interacting in the mental sphere. 
Other barriers may exist, such as that of a difference of race or of the 
stage of cultural development. Thus where physical union might appear 
possible spiritual union would be impracticable. In such a case conflict 
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will be inevitable; a greater or less degree of hostility will arise between 
the opposed ethea, and the centripetal tendency of nationality to which 
reference has been made will be offset by a centrifugal tendency; the final 
outcome may then be disintegration of the community instead of con- 
solidation. 

But persistent hostility can arise only between ethea of different 
grades. Where the ethea are of the same grade, a community of interest 
is established which no mental barrier whatsoever can divide. The 
interests of the contiguous ethea may not be identical, it is sufficient that 
they be similar, for then they cannot fail to be identical at least in part. 
It is characteristic of the higher ethos, that in contradistinction to the 
lower, it aims at a broader activity of the general will. Civilization is 
diffusive in its main tendency, rather than exclusive. As it advances it 
dispenses its treasures more widely. We see this in the modern diffusion 
of popular education, for instance. Consequently even where there is 
actual strife between a higher and a lower ethos the higher tends to 
absorb the lower, and the advantage is with the centripetal rather than 
with the centrifugal forces of modern society. 

It is for this reason that as civilization advances strife diminishes, 
civil war grows less frequent, and the minority submits more peacefully 
to the rule of the majority. The key to such controversies as do break 
out in the modem class struggle is to be found in the higher ethos rather 
than in a Machiavellian conciliation of the lower ethos, for the former is 
dominant. When a higher and a lower morality, a higher and a lower 
sense of right, come into collision as they so frequently do in the modern 
State, the solution is not to be found in demagoguery but in the higher 
part of the positive morality of the community. 

The Distribution of Force in the Family of Nations. While the ultimate 
goal of the consolidation of the life of nations is world empire, there may 
be a close approach to consolidation in situations falling far short of 
world empire, such as relations of close association between equal States 
or between States acknowledging the suzerainty or dependency of each 
other. Solidarities of this kind are distributions of ethos force in ac- 
cordance with those principles of physical contact and spiritual inter- 
communication which we have been discussing. The chief things that 
keep nations apart are the operation of their physical or quasi-mechanical 
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forces in non-contiguous fields, and the barriers of language, race, and 
culture. 

Association between States is closest when such close physical contact 
exists that collision of interests is an ever present possibility, barriers 
to intercommunication are insignificant, and the ethea of the two 
States are approximately of the same grade. This is the case, for 
example, in the relation between Great Britain and the United States. 
A partnership needs no formal declaration in order to exist in reality. 
War between these two States is almost an impossibility because they 
have gone far toward the formation of a jointly constituted community 
in which force is distributed, a certain harmony of interests and of 
aspirations is established, and their respective wills and standards of 
right have largely been merged in a common will and a common standard. 
What keeps Great Britain and the United States from war is not the 
fact that their respective forces are so great and so formidable that they 
could not hope to subjugate each other, but a common criterion for the 
settlement of questions which may arise between them; for this reason 
if either were reduced to one-quarter its present strength and could 
be physically crushed by the other the possibility of war would be 
equally remote. 

Actual collision is most likely to occur between States when they are in 
close physical contact but the element of spiritual contact which is 
necessary to harmonize the threatened strifes is absent. This lack of 
ready access to each other's will arrests the normal process of inter- 
penetration of contiguous ethea, by preventing the assimilation of each 
other's motives, and by keeping up a division of force in lieu of that 
unity which is indispensable to harmony. When a barrier of this sub- 
jective kind exists between nations, it is difficult to say which engenders 
the sharpest conflict, close proximity of forces which because of their 
proximity develop an extensive area of friction, or the breadth of the 
gulf between ethea of different grades. It is difficult to say, therefore, 
whether Great Britain and Germany, or Great Britain and Russia, are 
the more likely to be plunged into bitter strife. (For purposes of illus- 
tration we assume that the two States are isolated from entanglements 
with other States and that the complications of alliance mixed up in 
the present war and really bringing it about have not existed.) On the 
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one hand Great Britain and Germany, though possessing similar ethea, 
which the barriers of language and of other institutions keep apart, 
exert closely contiguous forces in an extensive field of sharp economic 
competition for acquisition of the same prizes. On the other hand, 
Great Britain and Russia, though possessing interests which need not 
clash though contiguous, are prevented from reaching any real harmony 
and of averting all possibility of future friction by the gulf separating 
their respective ethea, a gulf the breadth of which we will not exaggerate, 
but which is so great as undoubtedly to deprive them of a common basis 
of whole-hearted moral co-operation. The question may not admit of a 
satisfactory answer, but even if it does we need not attempt to answer it. 
The important point is that whatever keeps ethea apart engenders 
friction, whatever the nature of the barrier, whether it be language, 
disparity of culture, or anything else, and until some way of over- 
coming such a barrier can be discovered, no security can be found in the 
fact that, for the time being, contiguous forces happen not to be in active 
competition. 

It is the isolation and partition of international force, which so alters 
the aspect of the process of consolidation in the international field as to 
differentiate it sharply from the process of consolidation within a par- 
ticular community. In the affairs of the nation violent struggle is 
avoidable, the conflict is less a physical than a psychical one, and the 
establishment of spiritual harmony makes the establishment of physical 
order a gradual progress for the most part free from any brutal ferocity. 
In international relations this peaceful progress can occur only in the 
case of States fortunately situated with respect to each other, finding 
ready access to each other's world-conception. Otherwise the only 
alternative is the brutal test of physical strife, deferred, perhaps, by an 
armistice founded on mutual observance of dictates of expediency, but 
not to be clearly averted by precarious self-accommodation to fearful 
exigencies. Thus of the two means by which international force is 
distributed, peaceful association and war, the latter is equally important 
with the first. 

Inter-State Association as a Factor in War. Spiritual community 
between nations would have to be so close as to render them simply parts 
of one society, for it to provide an absolute unity of aim in their policies 
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with reference to other States. States not existing in association so 
close as this, it is vain to suppose that they will go to war on behalf 
of each other's interests in the absence of an explicit agreement. They 
might defend with armed force interests common to them both, but they 
will not take up arms in each other's defense unless they have formed a 
military alliance. 

Military alliances ordinarily arise as alliances of convenience, rather 
than as truly spiritual alliances. As a matter of fact some degree, how- 
ever slight, of spontaneous association is necessary to provide the 
foundation for an artificial association of this kind. The interests of the 
two States must lie fairly close together, if they are not actually identical. 
The arrangement is often one merely for the attainment of an immediate 
practical object, rather than of one conceived on both sides as a dis- 
tinctly moral end. Consequently ethea utterly opposed may co-operate, 
as a measure simply of expediency, for protection against a common foe. 
But the solidarities of convenience are less enduring than the more 
compact solidarities of ethos. Where there is not only a specific com- 
munity of interest, but a general community of sentiment, the military 
alliance will be less dependent for its vigor upon environmental circum- 
stances, its horizon of interests will be broader, and it will be more 
resilient in resisting subtler attacks as well as heavier onslaughts. 

Every State will sooner or later find itself menaced by an opposing 
force which it is unable to subdue through union or absorption, and will 
be led to seek artificial alliances of the kind described. The object of 
these military alliances is to conquer the hostile force that cannot be 
overcome by the ordinary interplay of national energies. Thus the 
struggle for a harmony of forces goes on not as a purely spontaneous 
process, but as an artificial process, directed by those nations which 
are confronted with the real or fancied necessity of pooling their strength 
for their own preservation and for the maintenance of their own ethos. 
The policy of isolation cannot be permanently sustained. Forced co- 
operation must be resorted to, if there is not enough spontaneous co- 
operation to insure order in the international realm. 

The vitality of an alliance of convenience depends primarily upon its 
efficacy, for it is to exert physical force effectively that the alliance exists. 
Once an alliance of this kind has been formed, it tends to approach a 
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closer solidarity of will. For the two forces, to be truly efficacious, must 
be directed as one, there must be co-ordination, the higher advantage 
which would be secured by the prevalence of a single ethos must as far as 
possible be gained. Therefore the States joined in a military alliance 
tend to come together in a closer alliance of sentiment and of aspiration. 
It is true that history affords few instances of durable alliances, that 
alliances, on the contrary, have been frequently dissolved and rearranged. 
But this is because the experiment failed to prove efficacious in achieving 
the practical object desired, or because the environmental situation 
changed before a close and lasting co-operation had time to develop. 
Even a transient alliance of expediency must have some effect in develop- 
ing the faculty for association and must leave States a little better than 
it found them. Consequently that tendency in the progressive develop- 
ment of nations must be noted, which shows itself in their growing 
capacity for closer spiritual co-operation, and in their consequent gradual 
acquisition of increased moral power, signifying, of course, enlarged 
physical efficacy. 

The struggle is thus for combinations of States so strong as to establish 
order successfully in the face of the fiercest physical resistance, and it 
is certain that in the long run the combination of greatest spiritual, as 
distinct from mere physical power, will tend to attain supremacy. But 
this may be so long a process of evolution that we may often see the 
spiritually weaker combination crush the spiritually stronger, by sheer 
brute force, before forces are so distributed as to be aligned for the 
ultimate moral phase of the struggle. 

Balance of Power. The phenomenon known as "balance of power," 
considered as an actual situation, is nothing but the natural conflict of 
opposed forces, each of which is seeking consolidation. It has often been 
assumed that such a situation really signifies a relation of stable, rather 
than of unstable equilibrium, which comes to the same thing as a conflict 
so ordered as to be what might be called a continuing "draw," or per- 
haps a prolonged armistice even. The testimony of history would 
easily show that as a matter of fact such equilibrium has never lasted 
long. In the natural development of the struggle, one of the supposedly 
"balanced" powers must sooner or later get ahead of the other, and 
wars break out either to materialize this advantage or else to countervail 
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it by a new array of hostile energy — wars on the one hand of triumph, 
disclosing a temporary victory in the struggle for supremacy, on the 
other hand of renewal of the struggle under the pretext that the "balance 
of power" must be restored. 

But "balance of power" must be dealt with not only as external 
phenomenon but as a doctrine of politics. It is doubtful if, as such, it is 
professed with such clearness of conception as to be a deliberate aim of 
statecraft, for the object of statecraft could hardly be that of deliberately 
strengthening the enemy, and of course if such a doctrine were to be 
applied as a general principle, of universal scope, it would mean not only 
that the State must be as strong as its enemies, but that they must be as 
strong as the State. Rather is "balance of power" a principle of state- 
craft solely so far as it is an affirmation of an actual relationship of 
interacting restraints, which may sustain a claim of power without 
exciting suspicion of an ambition to secure increase of power. But no 
such implied disavowal of ambitious designs, on the part of a "balance 
of power" statecraft, can really affect the actual character of the struggle, 
which must of course conform to the general law of the struggle of all 
natural forces to overcome the resistance in their path and to supplant 
the forces with which they contend. The struggle will go on till it 
results at last in victory for one side, and in consolidation. Then a new 
opposition may be expected to develop within the consolidated order, at 
first indistinct, then pronounced. 6 As the issue of force sharply defines 
itself a new "balance of power" stage will develop, in turn to be suc- 
ceeded by consolidation. "Balance of power" is thus simply a certain 
stage of the struggle between opposed forces — one might say the stage of 
alignment in preparation for the actual duel for supremacy. 

In support of the "balance of power" doctrine is found not only the 
practical statecraft that employs it as a means of disarming the suspicion 
of competitors, but also the anti-imperialistic dogma of those people 
whose conceptions are not attuned to the harmony of a lofty ethos in 
which might and right are united, but who see only, in the triumph of 
force, despotism and the denial of right. Anti-imperialism, the doctrine 

8 Tarde thus expresses his general law: "Les pouvoirs divises d'abord et hostiles, se 
sont centralises pour se diviser de nouveau, mais d'accord entre eux." Les Trans- 
formations du Pouvoir, Paris, 1899, 200- 
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of small States, the doctrine of a liberty guaranteed by mechanical checks 
and balances, are thus outgrowths of a lower ethos peculiar to the earlier 
stage of the struggle for consolidation. Because of their close relation 
to this lower ethos the anti-imperialists are those who, in fact, will be 
found to be maintaining most insistently the doctrine of the equality of 
States — which means the equality of their forces — and the principle of 
self-interest as a much more important factor in international right than 
it would be under a broader conception of the general interest of the 
community of nations and under a less atomistic conception of the 
individual rights of States. 

But these considerations should not lead one to discard the practical 
expedient of the formation of powerful international coalitions as a means 
of resisting the force of rival combinations. Opposition of power — we 
will not say "balance of power" — is, indeed, a necessary stage in the 
evolution of international force, and the far-seeing statesman will not 
only realize that combinations are inevitable, but he will exert himself to 
secure to his country the advantage of artificial combinations, albeit 
unnatural alliances, alliances merely of convenience, as a means of 
enabling the ethos of his own State to secure the maximum of emcacity. 7 
For this reason one should be sparing in one's condemnation of the 
policies pursued by the British Foreign Office of late years. The alliances 
formed were surely not such as to secure the greatest possible moral 
efficacy, but they were perhaps the strongest alliances of convenience, 
in default of moral alliances, which could have been formed in the 
exigencies of the practical situation. And we may be sure that it will be 
long before the international politics of the future can dispense with 
alliances of expediency and with "balances of power" based solely on 
the principle of expediency. Wars may effect new distributions of power, 
but the prudent statesman will hardly rely on moral force alone to insure 
the stability of a system formulated in a treaty of peace, but will turn 
his attention to the task of contriving effective artificial checks and 

' "Wohl zeigen alle wahrhaft grossen politischen Denker einen Zug cynischer 
Menschenverachtung, und wenn sie nicht zu atark ist, hat sie ihr gutes Recht. Grade 
wer von der menschlichen Natur nicht Unmogliches fordert, wird die genialen 
Krafte, die trotz aller Gebrechlichkeit und Bestialitat in ihr ruhen, erwecken." 
Treitschke, ii, 545. 
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balances. It would be a mistake, however, to attribute to this purpose a 
wholly disinterested effort to secure an even matching of forces, which 
would mean impotence. The "balance of power" formula will therefore 
commonly mask the intention to secure a predominance of force rather 
than merely a force exactly equal to that of the opponent. The " balance 
of power" policy, in international relations, will thus tend rather to a 
quasi-equilibrium than to a real equilibrium of forces. 

Other Dangers and Inconsistencies of the Doctrine of Equilibrium. We 
have criticized the "balance of power" formula, not as a maxim of 
expediency, for as such it is useful, but as a doctrine of international 
order. To treat it simply as a practical means to the attainment of this 
international order is one thing, and to treat it as the indispensable 
condition of such order and the necessary goal of all practice is another. 
The latter conception is found only in the minds of those who miscon- 
ceive the world process and attach their faith to an untenable doctrine 
which lays undue emphasis on the regime of competition. The natural 
order is competition, co-operation, centralization. The balance of 
power doctrinaire is he who would indefinitely prolong the regime of 
competition, at the expense of the successive stages, which are relegated 
to a minor position. He is an anti-imperialist and an anti-federalist. 
So great is the dislike of the anti-federalist for centralization that he 
opposes that co-operation between States which, entailing a redistribu- 
tion of power, would tend toward centralization or consolidation. He 
desires his country to be a member of one of two powerful rival coali- 
tions, or to maintain a position of isolation, rather than to occupy an 
independent position in an international concert, or to reach so many 
friendly understandings with other nations as to make rival coalitions 
unnecessary. Albeit unconsciously, therefore, the anti-federalist resists 
the principle of close international co-operation, as something to be 
preferred to competition, admitting it only as a help to the formation of 
strong coalitions, that is, as a means to the competition which he desires 
above all else. Strange to say, therefore, and paradoxical though it may 
appear, it is the anti-federalist and the anti-imperialist whose influence is 
most powerfully exerted for war. For while he does not openly or 
consciously choose war, he labors earnestly to produce the very situation 
of sharp opposition from which war arises. Anti-imperialism, anti- 
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federalism, the doctrine of competition — call it whatever you will — is 
thus in the highest degree inimical to the peace of the world. Obstinately 
maintained, the doctrine of limited interest and limited power, according 
to which each member of the family of States is to be autonomous and 
equal, one of the components of an absolutely rigid organization, tends 
inevitably to political violence — to war. 

While the anti-imperialist professes peace, he really foments war. 
This inconsistency seems to result from the dilemma in which anti- 
imperialism finds itself. It has an intense fear of physical force, which is, 
in its estimation, but the manifestation of despotism and of moral 
anarchy. But how shall society extricate itself from the regime of force 
without invoking force? How shall moral order be maintained without 
a resort to the instruments of force? There are only two avenues of 
escape from the dilemma. One is the absolute elimination of all force, 
which results of course in an anarchical position. The other is the tacit 
assumption of a force not frankly acknowledged, a force which is to 
maintain its present distribution in an enduring situation. The anti- 
imperialist is impaled on this horn of the dilemma when he permits 
himself to be drawn, in his dogmatic insistence on competition, to the 
defense of monopoly. The existing distribution of forces, even though it 
be highly unequal, will command his support if it seems to him to offer a 
guaranty of stability. The English anti-imperialist who deprecates 
the acquisition by Germany of a commercial port equal in importance to 
London falls into a very extraordinary inconsistency, for his professed 
hostility to redistribution of force and to a new basis of consolidation 
does not prevent him from supporting a dynastic, monopolistic principle 
assuring the perpetuity of the existing regime. 

The Relation of War to the World Proeess. War is useful, when no 
other expedient is available, as a means of consolidating world force and 
uniting the world ethos. 8 The object of war is the subjugation of the 

8 In one of his earlier essays, "Ueber die wissenschaftlichen Behandlungsarten des 
Naturrechts," Hegel first developed the thought that war is necessary and useful. 
Ziegler, "Hegels Anschauung vom Krieg," Archiv fur Rechts- und Wirthschaft- 
sphilosophie, vi, 88 (Oct. 1912). 

Ziegler connects this thought with "the conception of the people as a moral totality 
or individuality." "Die Beziehung von Individualitat zu Individualitat ist entweder 
die positive des ruhigen, gleichen Nebeneinanderstehens im Frieden oder die negative 
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resisting ethos. The result of that subjugation is harmony and order. 
But to perfect that harmony and to render it durable something more 
than mere brute force is required. If the fruits of victory are to be 
retained, force must gradually become more spiritualized. In the course 
of innumerable conquests this spiritualization of force will advance more 
and more toward the ultimate goal of a completely united and har- 
monious order, both physical and psychical. The growth of the world 
empire and the development of the world ethos will be synchronous. 

In this process, every conflict tends to be waged upon a higher moral 
plane than the preceding. 9 The normal progress of communities is from 
less to greater power, from a lower to a higher ethos. As civilization 
develops not only does the higher ethos of the community progress, but 
the lower does likewise. When once, in the internal struggles of that 
community, order has become established and consolidation completed, 
any subsequent disintegration of force will hardly see the forces parti- 
tioned as formerly, but the division will occur upon a higher plane. 

des Ausschliessens der einen durch die andere im Krieg. Beide Beziehungen sind 
notwendig, weil im Begriff selbst gegeben." 

Long afterward Hegel returned to the subject in his "Grundlinien der Philosophic 
des Rechts," when he wrote: "Ewiger Friede wird haufig als ein Ideal gefordert, 
worauf die Menschheit zugehen miisse. Kant hat so einen Fiirstenbund vorge- 
schlagen, der die Streitigkeiten der Staaten schlichten sollte, und die heilige Allianz 
hatte die Absicht, ungefahr ein solches Institut zu sein. Allein der Staat ist ein 
Individuum, und in der Individualist ist die Negation wesentlich enthalten. Wenn 
also auch eine Anzahl von Staaten sich zu einer Familie macht, so muss sich dieser 
Verein als Individualitat einen Gegensatz kreieren und einen Feind erzeugen." 
Quoted by Ziegler, op. cit. 

Hegel, for whom "individuality" has the meaning of our term "ethos," thus be- 
lieved in war as a necessary means of resolving the opposition between ethea. But 
his view laid an excessive, dogmatic emphasis on the dialectical necessity of such in- 
tense oppositions in the actual world. The actual oppositions may not be so pro- 
nounced as to make war inevitable, and it is wrong to suppose that harmony is never 
to be established between them without violence. If for "war" the broader notion 
of strife in general, whether peaceful or violent, be substituted, Hegel's view can be 
accepted as properly indicating the necessity of opposition and the inevitableness of 
strife as a means of securing harmony and universality in the spiritual world. 

9 "La deiaite'des armees ne produit une veritable annexion morale et sociale du 
peuple vaincu et la formation d'une societe plus large qu'autant qu'elle a ete ou 
precedee ou suivie, soit chez le vaincu, soit chez le vainqueur, de la diffusion d'idees 
nouvelles qui sont devenues communes aux deux." Tarde, Les Transformations du 
Pouvoir, 60. 
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The internal conflicts of to-day are on the whole less violent than those 
of earlier times. States have less difficulty in maintaining internal order 
than they formerly had. Each new disintegration promises to be less 
complete; each new consolidation stronger and more stable. 10 

In the relationships of nations, this process of consolidation will be 
slower than that in their separate internal existence. Often, before real 
stability is achieved, must the lower ethos win a spectacular victory over 
the lower, or must ethea between which there is not much room for a 
deliberate preference fight a morally indifferent contest for what appears 
to be merely the medial good of amalgamation rather than what is 
actually a final good of morality. But we cannot consider that such 
maladroit conflicts, obscure as their meaning is, are nothing but senseless 
collisions of brute force which make man but the plaything of giant, 
pitiless forces he cannot direct or understand. Even such struggles can- 
not be without a deeper moral significance. The victory may seem to go 
to might, not right, but right in the end is invincible, and triumphant 
might, to retain its supremacy, must fortify itself from spiritual sources, 
and shape itself into some resemblance to that which it has defeated, 
otherwise the vanquished right will return to the fray itself reinforced by 
elements that might has neglected to retain at its command. 

Not every war is a righteous war. War is never righteous when it is 
possible to overcome resistance by conciliation. When conciliatory 
settlement is impracticable, war is always righteous to prevent a higher 
ethos from being dominated by a lower, and in a less but equally certain 
degree war is also righteous as a means of overwhelming the hostility 
of an equally elevated ethos. But in the latter case war is not less a 
castigation of the opponent for his failure to enter into upright co- 
operation, than an expiation for one's own mistakes which have cost 
one the good-will of the opponent and have made the estrangement 
one's own fault as well as his. War is always to be regarded only as a 
last resort, and can never be welcomed by the nation which realizes 
those deficiencies of its own which have made it necessary. Yet while it 
seems sordid for a nation to go so far purely for some such mechanical 
principle as the maintenance or restoration of "balance of power," the 
achievement of international harmony through victory is not such a 
10 See Tarde's General Law, note 6, ante. 
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sordid aim. It is righteous to compel the enemy, when peaceful means 
fail, even when the enemy is as good as oneself, to enter into harmonious 
association in order that a proper and necessary redistribution of force 
may be made by physical means when other means have ceased to be 
available. 11 For if the mind of the nations is not sufficiently flexible to 
keep the distribution of actual physical force in conformity with the 
distribution of ethos force, as near as may be, the latter will inevitably 
exert itself to bring about a redistribution, by which it may secure, if not 
all the physical force to which it is really entitled, the maximum that it is 
practicable for it to attain under existing conditions. In that way 
civilization is pressed forward, namely, by the struggle of the ethos 
toward consolidation with its competitors and toward the acquisition of 
the largest physical force it can command, as a necessary instrumentality 
for the effective prosecution of that struggle. 12 

The Problem of Right in Relation to the Distribution of International 

11 "The active forces of humanity cannot be permanently repressed. New tenden- 
cies and ambitions will ferment in the old channels, and will not rest until they have 
found their fulfillment in one way or another; unless, indeed, overpowering forces 
oppose them, which then leads to severe oppression. In any case, it will come to a 
contest of forces in order to prove whether the abilities contained in the nation are 
adequate to overcome the obstacles. As has been elsewhere emphasized, this is the 
most important obstacle to universal world peace, and the last stronghold of war can 
never be destroyed until a method is found of settling such differences in a suitable 
way. We have still far to go to reach this point, and our concern at present cannot be 
to abolish wars but to restrict and limit them to a great extent." Kohler, Philosophy 
of Law, translated by Adalbert Albrecht, Boston, 1914, p. 301. 

ls "Eh bien, substituer de plus en plus a la rivalit6, a la mutuelle limitation, a 
l'equilibre instable des pouvoirs, soit au dedans de 1'fitat, soit mgme au dehors, leur 
harmonisation croissante, n'est-ce pas la que tend l'elaboration politique en tout pays 
moyennant des luttes et des guerres, des alliances et des traites sans nombre? Oui, 
mais, pour atteindre ce but, il n'est pas possible ici de laisser les choses suivre leur 
cours et d'attendre du fonctionnement m&ne de la concurrence une certaine har- 
monie, ce qui a lieu souvent dans la sphere economique. A force de rivaliser et de se 
heurter, les travaux parviennent un jour ou l'autre a s'accorder en ce bas degre 
d'harmonie que realise la reciprocity de leur emploi, l'aide mutuelle qu'ils se pretent 
pour leurs buts multiples. Les pouvoirs ne sauraient s'harmoniser de la sorte, car ce 
rapport n'existe pas pour eux. De la deux consequences importantes: la necessity de 
la centralisation pour mettre fin aux difficultes de.la politique interieure, et, en vertu 
des mSmes raisons, la necessite' des grandes agglomerations d'fitats pour resoudre les 
problfemes anxieux de la politique exterieure." Tarde, Les Transformations du 
Pouvoir, 204. 
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Force. The problem of international right is essentially the problem of 
the world ethos. The competing national conceptions of right, like the 
competing physical forces of the nations, must be consolidated in a 
single conception, a single ethos, before right will be absolutely secure 
from the danger of being overthrown by brute force. In the gradual 
progress toward this consolidation right, formerly often at variance with 
might, and now and then forced back into fierce struggle with it, will 
tend more and more to coalesce with might, till at last the two can 
scarcely be distinguished. But we are not compelled to look only into a 
Utopian prospect for encouragement in the desire for a stable right. 
Long before consolidation is completed, it is possible that merely by 
reason of the preponderance of the forces of right over the resisting 
forces right may be in fact supreme. Yet such right cannot be perfect 
until by interpenetration of all forces each individual State can become 
sure of what is rightfully its due; the right thus established will be far 
from the ideal right of the human race until it finds its basis in the 
largest possible, unitary conception of world order. We should therefore 
recognize the fact that international law, as Savigny said, is no strictum 
jus, but a perpetually growing system, which must alter its own con- 
stitution from time to time to conform to the struggle of world forces in 
which it shares; and we must not make the mistake of supposing that 
any system which could be framed to-day can be complete, or can offer 
the efficacious and adequate solution of all the various controversies 
that may arise in the international strife of States. 

Arthur W. Spencer. 



